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To the Congress of the United States t 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education (NACIE) respectfully submits 
this 13th Annual Report to you. The recomnendations to the Congress and to 
^< the Administration are a fair reflection of what American Indians and Alaska 

Natives cite as ways to improve the quality of education. 

The Indian Education Act of 1972 and other closely-related Federal authoriza- 
tions continue to serve a vital role in improving Indian education. However, 
the Council; idyises that there are some organizational and financial changes 
that could Hpeed up the task of bringing Indian education to quality levels 
:o that are acceptable in American society. American Indians are no different 

than other Americans in their desire and necessity for good lives through 
successful careers and socio-economic conditions. However, they not only must 
compete within the local environment, they must also be able to cope with 
other communities and standards in the United States, and the world. 

Changes in recently-introduced technological advances in classroom instruction 
require increased expenditures per pupil. Other directly-related components, 
such as teacher quality, curriculum, and school facilities, must also be 
improved to help maintain the needed pace. 

In this past fiscal year, our Council has participated in conferences and 
meetings around the country to hear Indian peoples' views on education. NACIE 
also attended the five field meetings held by the U.S. Department of Education 
in 1986, meetings that the Department held to get input from the field on 
changes they and the U.S. Department of the Interior proposed making to the 
Indian Education Act. One of the most important issues raised again and again 
at each of these meetings was the need for consultation between American 
Indian tribes and the U.S. government in developing changes in any F(ederal 
program benefiting Indian students. 

The National Advisory Council on Indian Education appreciates the continued 
support that the U.S. Congress has given to NACIE in our important role of 
developing recommendations for continued improvement in Indian education ser- 
vices. We will try to keep the past, the present, and the future in proper 
perspective as we do our utmost to be of service. 



Sincerely, 
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PART I 



INTRODUCTION 



Thi 13th Annual Report of the Rational Advisory Council on Indian Educa- 
tion (NACIE) is hereby submitted to the President of the United States » the 
U.S. CohgresSy and the U.S. Secretary of Education. The report period for 
fiscal year 1986 is October 1^ 1985 through September 30 » 1986. 

NACIE is comprised of 15 members who are American Indians and Alaska 
Natives and are appointed to the Council by the President of the United 
States. The Councily as mandated in the Indian LJucation Act (Title IV of the 
Education /otendments of 1972)^ Public Lav 92-318t as amended^ Sec. 442 (bXl), 

"..•shall advise the Secretary of Education with respect to the adminis- 
!tration (including the development of regulations and of administrative 
practices and policies) of any program in which Indian children adults 
participate from which they can benefit ... and with respect to adequate 
funding thereof." 

IfACIE is the only Indian citizens* council with a legislated mandate to 
oversee Indian education and the only one that includes nationwide 
representation of Indian people from diverse tribes. This is not a policy 
making board; it serves in an advisory capacity only. The Council *s final 
recommendations are offered tc^ the nation's lawmakers and current 
Administration in this report. Part II of the 13th Annual Report lists all 
mandated functions and fiscal year 1986 activities. 

In January 1986t major proposed legislative changes were included in the 
U.S. Department of Education's Indian Education Act Program and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs' Johnson O'Malley Program. These changes were set in the 
federal fiscal year 1986 budget without the advice or recommendations of the 
Indian community. Protests in the form of testimony by NACIE and Indian 
tribest individuals^ and organizations caused the Education Department to 
schedule a series of five field c^etings to explain their proposed 
legislation. In addition to presenting testimony opposing the changes, NACIE 
also conducted two opinion polls of the country's trib'al chairmen & alaska 
native village leaders and other Indian organizations and individuals. (For 
more information on these changes and poll results » see Mandate 4 of Council 
Activities.) 

In FT*86 NACIE also participated in another "search" for a director of the 
Office of Indian Education Programs and held a full Council meeting in Ft. 
Lauderdalet Florida. Descriptions of programs funded by Title IV, Parts A, 
and C 6f the Indian Education Act» in FY'86t along with funding levels by 
partt are included in this report. 

NACIE continues to fulfill its congressional mandates with the premise 
that its advisement will help to improve the quality of instruction for all 
American Indians and Alaska Natives. 
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Figure 1 



This chart depicts the relationship of NACIE to the United States Congress and 
to the Executive Branch. 



NACIE MEMBERS AMD iSTAFF 



Presidential Appointees and Tribal Af filiations r 



Chairperson 

Michael Stepetln (Aleut) 

President 9 Michael Service Corporation 

1619 Southeast Morrison Ave. 

Portland, OR 97214 

Term expires 9/29/87 

-Robert Breirlngton (Tuscarora) 
Brevlngton*s Welding Corporation 
P.O. Box 565 
Pembroke, NC 28372 
Term expires 9/29/86 

Louis Bruce (Mohavk*Sloux) 

President, Native American Consultants, 

725 Second St. NE 

Washington, DC 20002 

Term expires 9/29/88 

Robert Chlago (Navajo-Pima) 
1926 E. McDowell Road 
Mesa, AZ 85203 
Term expires 9/29/86 

^rle Co x (Comanche) 
3201 Shadybrook Drive 
Midwest City, OK 73110 
Term expires 9/29/86 

Gloria Duus (Navajo) 
P.O. Box 4186 
Yahtahey, NM 87375 
Term expires 9/29/87 

Grace Goodeagle (Quapaw-Pota;?atpml) 
600 New Hampshire Ave., NW, Suite 1000 
Washington, DC 20037 
Term expires 9/29/86 

Christina Harte (Merominee) 
Systems Engineer, IBM Corp. 
One IBM Plaza 
Chicago, XL 60611 
Term expires 9/29/85 



Waldo Martin (Stockbrldge-Munsee) 
Policy & Intergovernmental Relations 

Advisor 
Governor's Office 
State Capitol, Room 115 East 
Madison, WI 53702 
Term expires 9/29/87 

Fred Nlcol, Jr. (Shoshone) 
Hoffman Associates 

165 South 5th St. 
Lanoer,. WY 82520 
Term expires 9/29/87 

Inc. Evalu Russell (Kiowa) 
Route 3, Box 180C 
Anadarko, OK 73005 
Term expires 9/29/86 

Thomas Sawyer (Alabama-Quassarte) 
President, Indian Affiliates 
555 South State St., P;0. Box 1134 
Orem, UT. 84058 
Term expires 9/29/87 

Clarence Skye (Slotix) 

Executive Director 

United Sioux Tribes of South Dakota 

P.O. Box 1193 

Pierre, SD 57501 

Term expires 9/29/88 

Eddie Tullls (Cr^ek) 

Tribal Chairman, Poarch Band of Creeks 

Star Route A, Box 105-A 

Atmore, AL 36502 

Term expires 9/29/88 

Robert Youngdeer (Cherokee) 
Principal Chief 

Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians 
P.O. Box 455 
Cherokee, NC 28719 
Term expires 9/29/88 



These members served in the reporting period Octobev: 1, 1985 through 
September 30, 1986. As provided in 5 U.S.C. 1233(b). these members 
continue to serve until the President appoints their successors. 

Staff: tlncoln White (Mohawk), Executive Director 

Debbie Vozniak,, Special Assistant 
Denlse Bambl Kraus (Tlingit)^ Program Specialist 
Joyce Stanley, Secretary 
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FISCAL YEAR 1986 



Executive COBilttefe 



Chairpersons 
Itt Vice Chairs 
2nd Vice Chait s 
Ist Member at Large s 
2nd Member at Large s 



Michael Stepetin 
Grace Goodeagle 
Robert Brevington 
Clarence Skye 
Fred Nicolt Jr* 



Governments Legi8lattve» Rules, Regulationt & Programs Committee 

Chairpersons Thomas Sawyer 

Members s Robert Brevington 
Louis Bruce 
Marie Cox 
Evalu Russell 
Robert Youngdeer 



Technical Assistance, Research & Evaluation Committee 

Chairpersons Evalu Russell 

Members s Robert Breyington 
Christii^a karte 
Waldo Martin 
Eddie Tullis 



Annual Report Committee 

Acting Chairperson: Fred Hicolf Jr* 
Members s Robert Chiago 
Gloria Duus 
Grace Goodeagle 



Proposal Review Committee 



All Council Members 



LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

The Indian Education Act of 1972 (Title IV of Public Lav 92-318» at 
wended) remains one of the sost important legiWlative acts implemented to 
seet the unique educational and cultural needs of American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. ^^Indian Educationi A National Tragedy— A National Challenge,** 
published in 1969 by the Special Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education, 
documented the tragic inadequacy of educational programs for American Indian 
and Alaska Native youth, as veil as noting the importance of improving such 
programs. This study vas a major impetus in implementing the Indian Education 
Act. 

During the time of that seminal study, Indian education consisted mostly 
of Federal programs operated by the Bureau of' Indian Affairs of the U.S. 
Department of the Interior^ These education programs^ vere established by such 
treaties and lavs as the treaty vith the Oneida, et al., in 1794, vhich vas 
the first treaty to include educational provisions in its terms of agreement. 
In later years, 119 treaties made betyeen American Indian tribes and the 
United States Government contained educational provisions. 

Other Congressional acts served as significant benchmarks to denote the 
Federal responsibility for Indian education. The Snyder Act of 1921 still 
serves as the basic legislative instrument for a major portion of funds for 
Federal Indian education programs; ,jE:he Johnson O'Malley Act md the Indian 
Reorganisation Act of 1934 provided (significant authorizatioVi for improved 
education. 

In fiscal year 1986, NACIE once again upheld the established trust rela- 
tionship betveen the tribes and the federal government by opposing the **Indian 
Education Act of 1986,** a proposal by the U.S. Department of the Interior and 
the U.S. Department of Education to make major changes to the Indian Education 
Act. Testimony presented by HACIE to the Senate Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs in February 1986 supported continuing both programs as they currently 
are operated by the Interior and Education Departments. 

Along vith the Council *s objecf:ions to the proposed xhanges, Indian people 
across the country responded to the proposal by contacting NACIE, their con- 
gressional representatives, and (the Administration. In reaction to Indian 
people/ s concerns, the Education L^partment held five field meetings in the 
summer of 1986 to discuss their proposal. As a result, the Administration's 
**Indian Education Act of 1986** never vas introduced as a bill in the 99th Con- 
gress, but the interest created by the proposed changes shoved a solidified 
Indian community, intent on maintaining the U.S. govemment-to-govemment 
relationship vith the tribes and the need for continued consultation betveen 
the tvo. (For more informatibh on the proposed changes, see NACIE Activities, 
Mandate 2, of this report.) 

The other major issue in FY* 86 vas the beginning of the reauthorization of 

the Indian Education Act. This Act vas last reauthorized in 1984 (Public Lav 

98-511). Congress vill consider its reauthorization again in the 100th 
Congress. 
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PART II 



HACIE TOHCTIOMS AMD FISCAL TEAR 1986 ACTIVITIES 
October 1> 1985 - StptMbtr 30« 1986 

It is part of lACISU Miidato to adviso tha CoiiKraaa and tha Saeratary of 
Idttcation on prograM banaflting Indian children and adults.. Mora spacifi- 
eally» tha Council* a aandata hj tha Indian Education Act (Pablic 92-318) > 
Saction 441(a) and Saction 442(a)» (b)» (c)» & (d)» is to carry ont tha 
follovingr 

Mandata I t Snbait to tha Saeratary a liat of noainaas for tha ^sltion of 
Piractor of Indian Edncation Frotraas (IEP)» aach ti^a tha posi- 
tion bacoaas vacant^ from idtich list tha Saeratary appoints an 
Individual in accordance with Saction 441 of tha Indian Education 
Act> 

• On Saptaabar 18» 1985» the Under Secretary of Education> Gary Bauert 
requested MACIE to conduct another search for a Director of Indian Educa- 
tion Programs • This request vas discussed at the R^CIE Executive Coonit- 
tee Meeting in Wind River Indian Reservation» VY. 

• In fiscal year 1986> Senior Executive Seryice (SES) Vacant Position 
Announcaaent MuMber ED-SI was distributed (opening date of 10/28/85> 
closing date of 11/29/85). MACIE sailed Job announceaenti to tribes > 
individuals! and organizations interested in. Indian education. 

• The naaes of 29 applicants ware subaitted to the U.S. Departvant of Educa- 
tiont Personnel Office» Vathingtont DC. The MACIE Chairman and SES Panel 
screened all of the eligible applicants and produced a rank-ordered list. 

• MACIE Search Conoiittee (Executive Coinittee) interviewed eight candidates 
for the position of Director of Indian Education Programs in a meeting on 
January 21-22> 1986. The Search Coamittae reported their rank-ordered 
list of nominees to the full Council^ which met on January 23^ 1986; the 
full Council approved the rank-ordered list of nominees. 

a An official Search Coonittee Report was submitted to the Secretary of 
Education. 

Mandata 2 i Advise the Secretary of Education with respect to the administra- 
tion (including the development of regulations and of administra- 
tive practices and policies) of any program in which Indian 
children and adults participate from which they can benefitt in- 
cluding Title III ..of the Impact Aid Act of September 30^' 1950 
(P^L. 81r874)^ and Section 810 of Title VIII of The EleSiientary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (added as. Parts T and Bt 
gespectivelvt of the Indian Education Act by Title IV of P.L. 
92-3 18 )» and with respect to adequate funding thereof? 

• MACIE sumsuirized its oversight responsibility to review grant proposals of 
Title IV t Parts A^ and C^ and presented its recommendations to the 
Secretary of Education (see Mandate 3). 

• MACIE testified before tat Bouse Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior 
and Related Agencies on March 7> 1986. 



Kandaf 2^ contlnutd 



• In January, MACIE raapondcd to Congrattaan Tad Vaiaa'a raqueat for infor- 
Mtion on tha Council* 

• Tha Exacutiva CoHiittaa aat in Washington! DCt on April 9-10, 1986. 

• Tha KACIZ ExacutiTa CoMittaa, Exccutivar Siraetor, and staff aat vith Dr« 
Ranriatta Vhitfpan, Buraau of Indian Affairs* Daputy Assistant Sacratary 
of Indian Education, and soma of har staff aaabars on April 10, 1986. 

• On Juna 12, 1986, tha Council tastif iad on S« 830, a bill that vould hava 
aaandad various provisions of tha Indian Education Act to provida aligi- 
bility to Hativa Bavaiians. 

• In fiscal yaar; 1986, tha U.S. DapartMnt of Education proposad sar^ing tha 
Titla IV, Part A (LEA) program vith tha U.S. DapartMnt of tha Intarior*s 
Johnson 0*Hallay Frbgran (J(M) into block grants that Would hava baan 
adainistarad by tha statas. Also proposad vas tranfarring tha U.S. Da- 
partMnt of Education's Titla IV, Part B (Pallowship) program to tha U.is. 
DapartMnt of tha Intarior. In rasponsa to thasa proposad changas, the 
Council conductad two opinion polls. 

Tvo polls vara sant out, ona to aore than 500 tribal chairMn and alaska 
nativa villaga laadars, and a sisilar varsion to sora than 3,800 othar 
Indian organisations and individuals. Tha rasults of this poll vara in^ 
cludad in tha KACIE Navslattar , Vol. 3, Kow 3 (Juna-August 1986). 

AMng othar results, an ovarvhalsing 149 to 10 of tha tribal chalnsan vho 
raspbndad to tha poll votad that Titla IV had improved tha quality of edu- 
cation for American Indians and Alaska Natives. The rate return for 
the tribal chairman vae 33 percent; the return rate for other Indian 
organizations and individuals vas 26 percent. 

The poll returns also included hundreds of conents, most of vhich stated 
concerns about sufficient funds for all Federal education programs and the 
need for Indian preference in the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Indian Education Programs. Excerpts here of the comments includes 

**Prograu that are established for Indian people are bast opci/atad vhen 
Indian people thaMelves hava control tc implaMnt such prograM; on7.y through 
this concept will Indian self-determination bacoM a reality.*' 

^'Indian education has progressed greatly in tha last xO-i2 years vith Mny 
Indi/ins coming through tha system to achieve B.A./S & Ph.D.s, not through the 
conci\m of nonrX-iif ians or tha Federal govarcMnt but through the efforts of 
Indkan peop3 

of Titl« XV funds to the BIA vould Man tha loss of a valuable 
r <tiva approach to educational probleM for Indian communities. This 
ilire 4?pi:o6ch vas ona of Senator Robert Kennedy* a aims when hf^ authored 
Education Act, and it has resulted in avenues of innf/vation in 
:for tribes Which the. BIA Just does not seem capable of prc^ducing." 
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CoaMnts» continued 



"JOM !• a support progrm and Title IV**A is an educational and cultural en- 
ricfasent program;, also* criteria for eligibility differs as do target popula- 
tions. 

**The tvo programs [Title IV and JOM] have distinct and separate eligible popu- 
lations and distinct: differences in legislative intent." 

**Hany states will not assume the trust responsibility. This is the full 
rirsponsibility of the Federal government." 

Title IV program vas started years back to help the children who vere not 
being helped by the school system. If you do away with Title IVy ve would be 
ttack where we were with no help. Our children's future is at stake and this 
is not a foolish game being playedy it iq very real. If we have no system 
helping our Hative American childreny^we- have- -no future. Parents pay taxes 
like everyone elsey but the powers fail to see we do pull our load and maybe 
that is one of the reasons they do not want to recognise our urban Native 
American children to their statistics." 

"JOM can be directly contracted to a parent committee while Title IV is in the 
hands of the school district and the parent committee is only an advisor. The 
services may look to some educators like a duplication." 

"Title IV-A is for non-reservation Indians and JOM is tribal related." 

"Students in surburban school districts not located near reservations have 
access to Title IV-A only." 

"If It*s changed^ it would deny tribes certain rights by eliminating P.L. 
93-63S contracting rights." 

"Still need clarification on 506 forms. Our funds will be reduced next year 
bscause we do not have enrollment numbers and it has been very difficult to 
collect them. The result t Indian children that want to participate in the 
Title IV program will not be able to." 

"Indian tribes have the right to define their own membership categories, or 
classifications" 

"There appears to be some assumption that only Indian tribes and organizations 
thajt have a Federal relationship through the BIA are eligible for Title IV 
funding. This is clearly not the case. Under Parts A, and C discretionary 
programs, Indian organizations who do not receive services through the BIA are 
eligible to apply for funding." 

**tfe have a small grant under Title IV. We cannot get JOM because we are not 
near Indian trust lands or a reservation. If the state is to handle both pro- 
grams, we would not be eligible for either program." 

"This law (Title IV) goes hand-in-hand with P.L. 93-638. This lav enabled us 
^o introduce new programs into the school system." 

9 



Mandate 2> continued 



CoHMntf^y continued 



**A11 in ally I feel Indian education has helped not only the Indian chilc!rent 
but the parents 9 coHninityy and the public schools in learning to work Vith 
each other; 

**The need is already established for Title IV of the Indian Education Act and 
docupented in the Kennedy Report *A National Tragedy.*** The JOM program was 
already established at that tlse and Congress saw fit to authorize Title IV." 



• On February 18t 1986t NACIE Chairman Michael Stepetiny Vice-Chairperson 
Grace Goodeaglet and Council Meisber Louis Bruce testified before the Sen- 
ate Selec t Co mmittee on Indian Affairs. In its testimony » the Council 
recommended: 

1. that P.L. 92*318» "Indian Education Act of 19729** as amendedy stay as 
it is until there is evidence that any changes in program services and 
administrative services and procedures are justified; 

2. that the Department of the Interior continue to provide Johnson 
0*Malley (JOM) services through its Office of Indian Education Programs. 
JOM has not changed » and NACIE reiterates its support of JOM as vital to 
educational services for American Indians; 

3. that any proposed movement of funds and programs insure the preserva- 
tion of the specifiCt unique characteristics of each respective program in 
the Department of Education and the Department of the Interior; 

4. that the Congress impress upon the Department of Education and the 
Department of the Interior the need to consult with NACIE in matters that 
affect the quality of Indian education; 

5. that the Congress impress upon the Department of Education and the 
Department of the Interior to the necessity of thorough and extensive con- 
sultation throughout Indian country for comments by Indian constituents 
before there are any changes; and 

6. that NACIE continue its lead responsibility for gathering infomationt 
coordinating assistance from national Indian tribes and organizations with 
interests in educationt and developing specific recommendations to be used 
for developing legislation that has an impact on Federal Indian education 
policy. 

• NACIE* 8 Chairmant Executive Directort and som^. Council Members partici- 
pated in the U.S. Department of Education Field Meetings held in 1986 t 

- June 16 9 Oklahoma Cityt OR 

* June 20 t Phoenix » AZ 

- June 23 t Seattle* WA 

- June 25 > Bismarckt ND 

* July 2» Washington t DC. 

14 
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Mandate 3 t RevlVgif appllcatlona for •••latance under Tltie III of the lapact 
Aid Act of Septeaber 30t 1950 (P>L. 81-874)t Section 810 of Title 
VIII of tha Eleatntary and Secondary Act of 1965 aa aaended^ and 
SactlOBi 316- (fomerly Section 314) of the Adult Education Act 
(added aa Parta 7 A, Bib and C raapectlyaly, of the Indian Education 
Act by Title IV c£ 92^31%) i and aake reco—endaClona to the 

Secretary with reapect to tLeir approval. 

• The full Council set to coordinate a review from February Il-IA, 1986 » of 
1986 Title IV Propoaala and Field Readera Evaluation fort 

- Title IV, Part A«Indlan Controlled Schools; 

• Part B^Plannlng,^ Pilot and Demonstration Projects and Educational 
Personnel Development; 

* Part C, Planning, Pilot and Demonstration Projects for Indian Adults 
program and Education Services for Indian Adults program 

NACIE submitted the following to the U.S. Secretary of Education as recom- 
mendations: 



- that the Field Readers and staff evaluative process be strengthened 
to minimize unusually wide ranges in point scores; 

- that the proposal evaluation process place more emphasis on the Criter- 
ia Qualitative Score for Parent and Community Involvement, to Incorpor* 
ate parents, tribal officials, and school officials; 

- that Title IV discretionary grant proposals be evaluated and rated by 
Field Readers who thoroughly understand the different tribal, cultural 
aspects of the nation* s Indian population. 

m HACIE monitored and evaluated applications on May 15-16, 1986, for the 
Title IV, Indian Fellowship Program of the Indian Education Act. 

NACIE sent a list of recoamendatlons to the U.S. Secretary of Education 
from this proposal review. Recommendations were: 

- that the Fellowship program distribute the appropriated funds to as 
many' students as possible; 

^ - that the U*S.. Department of Education return to using Indian profes* 

slonals from the field as Fellowship Panel Reviewers. 

, 

Mandate 4 t Evaluate programs and projects carried out under any program of 
the Department of Education in which Indian children or adults 
can participate or from which they can benefit, and disseminate 
the results of such evaluations. 

• NACIE held a full Council meeting in Ft. Lauderdale, FL, from September 
16-17, 1986, that was attended by nine Council members and 19 guests. 
NACIE held public hearings on Title IV and conducted on-site visits to 
area Indian schools and Title IV projects. 




Mandnte 5 t Provlct technical assistance to Local Kducattonal Agencies and to 
Indian education agencies^ Institutions^ and organizations to 
assist them In taprovlng the education of Indian children^ 

NACIE developed, published, and distributed five Issues of the NACIE 
Newsletter ^ The Newsletter contained NACIE updates, lEP updates, notifi- 
cations of Title IV application deadlines. Federal Register announcements, 
legislative updates on 99th Congress activities, U.S. Education Department 
notices, listings of upcoming conferences and meetings of Interest to 
Indian education, current reports and studies, and general Information • 

The NACIE Newsletter has a mailing list of about 4,000 Individuals and 
organizations Interested In Indian education. This mailing list Includes 
tribal chairmen, Alaska villages, state departments of education, 99th 
Congress members and staff, universities. Title IV grantees, Indian news- 
papers, national and regional Indian organizations, and regional and local 
organizations. 

In October 1985, NACIE attended the National Congress of American Indians 
conference In Tulsa, OK. 

NACIE coordinated efforts with the Library Services for Native Americans 
and Hawaiian Natives. 

In Sep.tember 1986, NACIE attended the National Congress of American Indi- 
ans conference In Phoenix, AZ. 

A NACIE Council Member attended the National Indian Adult Education Con- 
ference In Phoenix, AZ, August 21-23, 1986. 



Mandate 6 t Assist the Secretary of Education In developing criteria and reg - 
ulations for the administration and evaluation of grants made 
under Section 303(b) of the Impact Aid Act of September 30 1 1950 
(P.L. 81-874) t added In Part A of the Indian Education Act by 
Title IV of P.L. 92-318. 

e The Office of Indian Education Programs (lEP) consulted with NACIE on 
developing criteria and regulations to administer and evaluate grants 
under Public Law 92-318, "The Indian Education Act," C9 amended. 



Mandate 7 t Submit to Congress not later than March 31 of each year a report 
on Its activities, which, shall Include any recommendations It may 
deem necessary for the Improvement of Federal education programs 
Inwhlch Indian children and adults participate or from which 
they can benefits which report shall Include a statement of the 
Council's recommendations to the Secretary with respect to the 
funding of any snch programs. 

• The NACIE Annual Report Committee met. In conjunction with the full 
Council meeting, on September 16, 1986, in Ft. Lauderdale, FL, to develop 
the I2th Annual Report to Congress for the fiscal year 1985 reporting 
period* That report was submitted on March 31, 1986 as mandated. 
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Mandate 7, continued 



• Thi8 docunent is the NACIE 13th Annual Report , for the reporting period 
October 1, 1985 through September 30 » 1986. 

Mandate 8 i Be conanlted by the Secretary of Education regarding the defini* 
tion of the tera "Indian," 

DEFINITION 

Sec> 453 [Title IV, ?.L. 92-318] : For the purpose of this title, the term 
"Indian" means any individual who (1) is a member of a tribe, band, or 
other organized group of Indians, including those tribes, bands, or groups 
terminated since 1940 and those recognized nov or in the future by the 
State in which they reside, or who is a descendant, in the first or second 
degree, of any such member, or (2) is considered by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be an Indian for any purpose, or (3) is an Eskimo or Aleut or 
other Alaska Native, or (4) is determined to be an Indian under regula- 
tions promulgated by the Secretary, after consultation with the National 
Advisory Council on Indian Education, which regulations shall further 
define the term "Indian." 

• The Council received copies of letters from the Office of Indian Education 
Programs to Title IV, Part A-Local; Educational Agencies' Superintendents, 
regarding Indian eligibility. 



/ 
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PART III 
8KC0MMEHDATI0NS 

The Hatlonal AdTliory Cauncll on Indian Bducatlon reco— endt t 

1. that the Office of Indian Education Programs (lEP) be re'^eatablished as an 
" independent agency within the structure of the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion and the Director of lEP be upgraded to that of an Assistant Secretary 
who shall report directly to the Secretary of Education. 

Programs funded through the Indian Eflucation Act serve a unique population 
of Indian students that includes not only elementary and secondary stu«* 
dentSf but adult education programs » Indian-controlled schools » and under"; 
graduate and graduate student fellowships. For lEP to be effective, Indi- 
an people need a direct line of communication to the Secretary to ensure 
that their needs are expressed. The Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (OESE) currently oversees four subdivisions state and local 
education » compensatory education, migrant education, and Indian educa- 
tion. We feel that it is time to give Indian education equal access by 
placing the head administrator of lEP on the same levels for example, as 
the principal administrator of the Office of Eilingual. Education. 

NACIE feels that lEP originally was intended by Congress to be an indepen- 
dent agency. It was placed under OESE administration by former Secretary 
of Education Shirley Hufstedler. NACIE has recommended the re-establish- 
ment of lEP as iin: Independent agency within the Education Department since 
the U.S. Department of Education was established as a separate entity in 
1979. • 



2. that the Office of Indian Education Programs be staffed by qualified 
Indian educators who have been selected to work for the U.S. Department of 
Education based on their expertise, kpowledge, and capabilities gained 
from working with and for their unique Indian population. 

NACIE also recommends that the U.S. Department of Education fulfill its 
earlier-expressed intent of identifying qualified Indian applicants by 
opening all lEP vacancies to a national level of applicants. 



3^. that strengthening Indian eligibility requirements for participation in 
U.S. Department of Education's programs is critical to the funding process 
of Title IV programs, therefore, eligible Indians should contact their 
tribes to become enrolled members. Indians from federally- and state- 
recognized^ tribes have the prerogative of determining eligibility and the 
U.S. Department of Education should acknowledge these decisions. 

The intent of the laws providing Federal assistance to Indians have their 
basis in treaties between the U.S. government and the tribes. The Indian 
Education Act was established to serve federal- and state->recognized 
tribes and to ensure on-* and off-ireservation Indians the right to educa- 
tion. Adherence to regulations that require either Federal or state 
tribal recognition would tend to prevent providing services to ineligibles 
and, therefore, decrease the amount of money available for all students. 
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HACIE RecomendatlonSt continued 



4. that the U.S. Department of Education .ave thorough and extensive consul- 
tation with American Indian and AlasiLw Native constituents before making 
any changes in the structure of Federal Indian education programs » and 
that NACIE be consulted in matters that affect the quality of Indian edu- 
cation. 

«* 

HACIE reiterates that consultation between Federal agencies and Indian 
tribes is mandated by Public Law 93-638 and that such consultation must 
occur before any changes are proposed. 



5. that the U.S. Department of Education keep the Indian Education Programs 
(Title IV) intact; that any proposed changes be substantiated by research, 
and that American Indians and Alaska Natives be consulted adequately while 
these proposals are developed and before they are submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Education and the U.S. Congress. 

HACIE restates that the U.S. Department of Education must justify or give 
proof of need for any changes tc, or transferring or phasing out of any 
aspect of the Indian Education Act, as amended. 



6^. that additional funds are appropriated to operate all lEP programs. 
Including the National Advisory Council on Indian Education, to compensate 
for Inflationary factors in the U.S. economy, so administrative funds for 
projects will accommodate necessary salary increases and other contingent 
expenses. 

To ensure that all Title IV programs operate as Congress originally 
Intended, NACIE recommends that additional funds be appropriated for Indi- 
an education. 



2« that in the Title IV application process, all Title IV discretionary pro- 
grams be evaluated by highly-qualified Indian panel reviewers with exper- 
tise in the Indian education field, who shall be compensated duly (for 
travel, lodging, and meals plus at least $100/day honorarium). 

Currently, the U.S. Department of Education's policy on panel reviewers is 
to ask volunteers to serve on the Indian review panels. It is imperative 
to the Integrity of the reading process, however, that the Indian panel 
reviewers be familiar with the uniqueness of the projects being reviewed, 
in addition to representing the diversity of Indian tribes located 
throughout the United States. It is unreasonable and unlikely to expect 
cr usk individuals from tribes hundreds or thousands of miles away to 
travel to Washington, DC, without being paid. 



8. that the Title IV Resource and Evaluation Centers continue to be funded so 
they may continue to perform valuable services for Indian education. 
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WACIE Recomendatlons, continued 



The Centers are directed and staffed by well-qualified Indian educators 
and serve a diversified Indian population that ranges from rural, isolated 
conmunities to urban settings in many large U.S. cities. The staffs of 
the Centers have developed techniques and materials that blend unique 
training with Indien culture. 



9. that the Indian Education Act of 1972 » as amended, be reauthorized. 
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PART IV 



TITLE IV - MAJOR COMPONENTS 



In 19729 the Indian Education A^t (Public Lav 92-318) » as amended, was passed 
in recognition of the unique educational needs of American Indian and Alaska 
Native students. This Act concerns the public elementary and seconc'ary educa- 
tion of Indian children and, to »cme extent, of adults* 

Part A • Formula grants to local educational agencies (LEAs) determined by 
the number of Indian,xhildreh\ vho are enrolled in LEA schools for: 



- supplementary elementary and secondary education 
programs designed to meet special needs of Indian 
children 

- minor classroom remodeling /ind equipment 

• Discretionary grants to . aichools on or near reseirvations that are 
not LEAs for t 

- lQdian:*con trolled elementary and secondary schools 



Part B • Discretionary grants to tribal and community organizations, state 
and local agencies, and^ federally-supported elementary and 
secondary schools for cRlldfen for t 



- bilingual and bicultural enrichment projects 

- dropout prevention projects 

- early childhood projects 

- educational personnel development 

- fellowship program 

- guidance and counseling 

- instructional materials and equipment procurement 

- planning, pilot and demonstration projects 

- remedial and compensatory instruction 

- resource and evaluation centers 

- special education for the handicapped 

- vocational education training 



Part C • Discretionary grants for adult Indian education programs for : 



- operate the Office of Indian Education Programs, 

U.S. Department of Education, that administers the Indian 
Education Act 

- operate the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education 



- GED preparation programs 

- planning, pilot, and demonstration programs 

- special programs for adults 



Part D • Program administration to: 
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PART V 



PROFILES OF PROGKAMS FDHDED BY TITLE IV 
FISCAL TEAR 1986 

The following section outlinef teTeral tttceettfttl programs funded by Title IV, 
The Indian BducAtion Act of 19729 during fiscal year 1986. The profiles are 
of eight Title IV programs and s«rven Title IV Indian Fellowship recipients, 
chosen to exemplify the vide range of educational services currently available 
to Indian students. These progrM outlines are presented only as examples of 
successful, needed programs to ei^hasise the importance of continued funding 
of such activities; The Indian Education Programs Office, U.S. Department of 
Education, provided this sampling of prrgrams and individuals for the NACIE 
13th Annual Report . 

Title IV, Resource & Evaluation Centers 
In its 11th and 12th Annual Reports to the Congress of the United States, 
NACIE highlighted the value of the five Title IV Resource and Zyaluation 
Centers, which provide specialized training and technical assistance to Title 
IV grantees, prospective grantees and others. NACIE contines to supp^prt the 
Centers funded under Title IV, Part B Programs. ^ 

The Centers were authorized under the Education Amendments of 1978 (Public Law 
95*561) and started operation in 1980. Each center is a private corporation 
funded under a competitively awarded contract with the U.S. Department of 
Education. They serve diversified Indian populations from rural, isolated 
communities to urban settings of many large U.S. cities. The number of Title 
IV grantees in fiscal year 1986* can be subdivided' inco five major groups t 



Title IV Group 

Part A (Formula Grant) 
Part A (Indian Controlled Schools) 
Part B 
Pert C 
Fellowships 



Number of Grantees 
FY* 85 FY* 86 



1,131 
3A 
71 
28 
221 



1,113 
33 
71 
25 
210 



Center directors, addresses^ and telephone numbers in fiscal year 
Ce nter One t Center Four t 



1986 were; 



Gwen Shunatona, Director 

ORBIS Associates /Native American Resources 

lAll "K" Street NW, Suite 200 

Washington, DC 20005 

202/628-4AA4 

Center Two t 

Phillip Baird, Director 

United Tribes Educational Technical Center 

3315 South Airport Road 

Bismarck, ND 58501 

701/258-0437 

Center Three t 

Carol Minugh, Director 

United Indians of All Tribes Foundation 

1945 Yale Place East 

Seattle, WA 98102 

206/328-2850 21 



Shirley Hendricks, Director 
Southwest Resource and Evaluation 
Center 

2121 South Mill Avenue #218 
Tempe, AZ 85282 
602/967-9428 

Center Five t 
Wathene Young, Director 
American Indian Resource Center, 
Inc. 

9870 East 42nd Street, Suite 211 
Tulsa, OK J4146 
918/628-0450 



Title IV> PART A-FOBMPIA GRAHT 
"Remedial /Hit tory /Cultural Awrenest " 



Recipient s Carman*Alntvorth Community Schools 

Flint » Michigan 

Amount : $62 » 269 

Student! Serred t 425, grades K-12 

Indian Target Populations Any student with an Identified need 
Summary of Needs s 

• To provide supplemental education for those students diagnosed as 
having a need for remedial assistance In reading and/or math; 

m to Increase students* knowledge and awareness of their tribal history » 
culture* and values; 

• to Increase the level of parent Involvement In Title IV, Part A 
activities and general school district activities; 

• to reduce the number of dropouts. 

Program Coals s 

e Tutors will provide a minimum of 10 hours of Individualized Instruction 
to those students not eligible for Title I or in need of additional 
assistance; 

e resource people and staff will Integrate Indian culture and craft 
activities into each school building. This will be accomplished 
through curriculum enhancement* culturally-related tutoring, lessons* 
lunchtime craft activities* and upon request; 

• parents will be called upon to update and verify student counts* assess 
needs and* interest* create ai^areness of services and programs* and 
encourage involvement; 

e tutors will monitor attendance and dropout rates of all students* 
grades 10*12* that they tutor. 
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*^I«pr<nrtng Iducattonal Opportttntttei for Indian gyptli" 



Ractptant i Gallup-McKlnley County Public Schools 

Gallup, New Mexico 

Aaount i $954,147 

Studanta Sanrad i 8,018 

Indian Targat Po^latloni Navajo 

So— ary of Wa ^ila> 

• To actively involve the parent comittae in the planning and 
ivplasentation of the Title IV program and in the education of their 
children; 

m to increase matheaatics scores through an individualized remedial math 
lab; 

• to provide supplemental math courses to average and above-average 
students vho desire classes not available in the high school curriculum; 

• to provide bilingual tutors to students at the alamahtary level, in 
academic subjects, vho are low achievers primarily because of language 
difficulties* A bilingual specialist also vill monitor, assist and 
provide technical assistance to teachers, tutors and students on a 
monthly basis; 

• to provide enrichiMnt activities to Indian students vho are excelling; 
a to provide cultural awareness activities; 

a to establish and. maintain contact between the school and the home in an 
effort to decrease the school dropout rate and to disseminate 
Information to parents. 

Program Goals > 

a The parent committee will participate in conferences, workshops and 
service sessions regarding the needs, concerns and changes in the 
program and curriculum; 

a individual and small group instructon will be scheduled in math labs 
throughout the district. Seven labs will include all components of a 
system, which includes manipulative activities and audio visual 
presentations. The use of computer hardware and sofvare wiir be 
incorporated as an integral component of each lab, as well as 
teacher*developed and commercial materials; 

a average and above average mathematic students who desire a math course 
not offered by the high school will be placed in individualised 
instruction in the math lab. Clrsses of a minimum of three students 
will use textbooks and enrichment materials as supplied by the lab 
instructor; 

a identified students will receive remedial tutoring from bilingual 
tutors in the classroom or on a pull-out basis. Tutors will receive 
in-service training, supplemental materials, and on-site assistance 
from the bilingual specialiat; 
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CallttP'^llcKinlir Cemty Public Schools i contiwd 



o students iffao excel in the dassrooa will be assigned enrichment 
activities, ^^leiitance vlll be provided by blllntual tutorsi 

• cultural Instruct lon» as requested » vlll be presented by tutors; 

• the hoM/school liaison will contact the parents or guardians of 
students at hoM, vorkt or nhere convenient to discuss concerns, 
disseminate Inforaatlon, and obtain any necessary signatures and/or 
fprasi also vlll provide transportation to school » and assist In 
recruiting PC aeabers. 



Achievement Indicators t 

• the parent coHilttee vlll be better prepared to meet their 
responsibilities as members { 

• participating students in the remedial math lab program vlll ishov an 
average equivalent grade gain of .9 on their CTBS math score for each 
school year Inj the lab; 

e ninety percent of advanced math lab students in each lab vlll earn **C" 

or better in mijth courses i 
e CTBS' scores vJll Increase for those students vho score belov the 50th 

percentile in reading and math skills » and in science and social 

studies; 

• the home/school liaison will follovup on 90X of the written student 
referrals* 
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TITLE IV> PART A-PISCIBTIOIIAKY CKAKT 



Enrich— lit I A Carrlculiw Dc/tlop— nt Project 
Dtlllglttt tht Opttt Sy»t— Approach" 

leclpltnt i Kickapoo Trlb* in Kansas 

Klckapoo Nation School 
Povhattav, Kansas 



Afiounti 



$76,001 



Indian Tartat Popalatloni 600 



3SSSSSL 



of Ifaadsi 



To aabark oh a thraa*yaar long<*ranga aducation plan intagrating three 
educational prograasi as follovsi 

- a curriculua developMnt project using the open ^ystea approach 
* an elenentary Hontessori Model School Pro^i^ct 

- a transitional bilingual education for United English speaking 
students; 

to fulfill the students' need to read, write, conpute, acquire basic 
skills, and understand the requirenents of the vorld of work; 
to facilitate self^identity and poeitive self^inage for sound nental 
Jiealth; 

to strengthen the cultural heritage and beliefs of students* 



Program Coals > 

• The goal of the school's academic program is to use every resource 
available in providing and developing a positive and sound academic 
program in order to address deficiencies and audit reports, and to get 
ready for the North Central accreditation annual. review; 

o to develop and design a program to meet the specific e^uCvttional needs 
of students with the implementation of the Individualised Education 
Plan; 

• to show positive academic gains of all participating students* 
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TITLE IVt PART A-DISCRKTIOHARY GRAHT 



* *Hftdla Center Development 



II 



Recipient s 



Ahfechkee Elementary School 
Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Cleviatont Florida 



Amoontt 



$37,041 



Students Served t 



392 



Indian Target Populatlon t 



Big Cypress Indian Reservation 
Hendry County, Florida 



SuaMry of Weeds t 

• To provide a media center for the community to use and to enhance 
educational growth of all students, kindergarten to undergraduate 
levels, on the Big Cypress Indian Reservation, Florida { 

• to establish a policy and procedures manual for the library; 

• to expand library collection to meet at least minimum State 
requirements for a school librar/; 

• to develop and implement librcry curricula for grades K-6; 

• to schedule and supervise regular library activities for. the school and 
community, i.e. stbrytime, classtime, etc.; 

• to develop a periodical section for all age groups, with special 
emphasis on school-age students; 

o to develop and use audio/visual teaching aids and library research 
materials to assist with library and academic curriculum instruction. 

Program Goals t 

m Materials developed by the project personnel will be reviewed by the 
Ahfachkee School instructional staff; 

• a survey will be taken within the community on their views of the 
center's effectiveness, materials selection, and use; 

• students will be rewarded for academic achievements, attendance, good 
conduct, academic improvement, cooperation, positive attitudes, and 
other such endeavors. Rewards will include certificates, ribbons, etc. 
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TITLE IVt PART B-3ERVICES GRANT 

^Co— unity Education Support Project and Career Avarenets Program" 

Recipient t Phoenix Indian Center 

Phoenix t Arizona 

Amount t $96*424 

Students Senred t 200 

Indian Target Populatlon t Various tribes In Maricopa County 
Su—ary of Weeds > 

• To Increase the level of career awareness In seventh- and elghtrh-grade 
students by providing students with career Information, self-assessment 
sklllr» and job experience; 

• 'to identify* contact^ and counsel high school dropouts and those who 
are seeking a GED in the Phoenix Ur a High School District to return 
to school to obtain training and/or loyment. 

Program Goals t 

• Students will complete occupational and labor market research by using 
the newspaper for a personal dally file* library research and field 
trips to buslnes.ies. This will expose students to a variety of careers 
and make .resources available to them for future research; 

• counseling sessions for both individual and groups will be conducted to 
help students narrow their field of career choices to four specific 
areas and three career choices ; 

• Interest inventories » library research, informational interviews, field 
trips to businesses, and speakers also will be used; 

• students will participate in the '^World of Kork" program through the 
Employment Services Department's Job Training Partnership Act Grant. 
At the completion of the course, students will gain job exposure and- 
on-the-job experience in the career areas they have identified; 

• elghth*grade students will participate in a summer job program in the 
career of their choice; 

• high school dropouts will be contacted; those who desire additional 
information will be assessed and referred for GED studies; 

• Interest inventories, aptitude testing, labor market research, and 
identification of ccreer area will be completed by each student before 
training* Training classes in study skills will be conducted to assist 
students in developing coping skills for problems that may arise during 
training; 

• an employment specialist will help participants with job placement and 
in interviewing techniques , resume/application f«reparatlon and 
employee /employer expectations • After job placement , the field 
coordinator will conduct follow-up on 30-90-180 day intervals. 

Achievement Indicators ! 

• 50 seventh- and eighth-grade students will Increase their career 
awareness and their ability to Incorporate this information into career 
choices ; 

• 150 high school dropouts will be contacted and participate in GED 
tralhing, return to school or be employed; 

• 15 students will complete their GEDs. 
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TITLE lY, PART B^DISCRETIOKARY GRANT 



"Project Ftttttre Plight" 

Recipient t American Indian Resource Development! Inc. 

Norman I Oklahoma 

Amount > $202 » 473 

Stttdenf Served ! 200 

Indian target Populations Gifted and Talented Indian students from 16 

states (100 In grades 7, 8, and 9} 100 In grades 
10, 11 and 12 )• States t Oklahoma, Alaska, 
Montana , Utah , Nebraska , Oregon , Washington, 
Wisconsin, California, MlnnesoC:^, Kansas, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Florida, and Mississippi. 

Summary of Heeds t 

• To provide qualitatively superior and differentiated educational 
experiences through two-week summer enrichment residential institutes; 

• to develop specifically designed curriculum materials in math, science, 
computer education, language arts, media production, instrumental 
music, vocal music, athletics, two- and three-*dimensional visual arts, 
leadership, creative and critical thinking, ^uturistics, and counseling. 

Program Goals t 

• The purpose of the Exploration in Creativity project is to demonstrate 
the effective application of the American. Indian Gifted and Talented 
Assessment Model and to^ provide an educational environment for the 
demonstration for an intensive, short-term residential enrichment 
program for Indian gifted and talented secondary students; 

• the project will test, refine, and validate the American Indian Gifted 
and Talented Assessment Model; 

• participants will plan specific objectives, curriculum needs, and 
materials for the summer program; 

• to provide for an educational setting and curriculum which will best 
meet the needs of identified Indian gifted and talented students. 
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TITLE IVt PART C GRAMT 



"Adult Batlc Education Prograa" 

Recipient I Salleh Kootenai College 

Pablo, Montana 

Aacmnt i $163,631 

Studenf Senred t 150 

Indian Target Population : Indian adults on the Flathead Indian Reservation, 

Montana. 

Stt— ary of Needs i 

• To help reduce the number of chronically unemployed Indian adults; 

• to help 70 chronically unemployed Indian adults find unsubsldlzed 
full time employment by providing GED, job seeking, and job retention 
skills; life coping skills; career education and counseling; and basic 
skills Instruction. 

Goals I 

• A minimum of 70 chronically unemployed Indian adults will find 
unsubsldlzed fulltlme employment; 

• project Instructors will provide Instruction to enable 50 chronically 
unemployed Indian adults to earn GED certificates; 

• project Instructors will provide Instruction to enable 150 chronically 
unemployed Indian adults to improve their knowledge of job seeking and 
job retention skills by an average of 50%; 

• the project counselor will provide career education and career 
counseling to 150 chronically unemployed Indian a(!ults to improve their 
knowledge of careers by an average of 50%; 

• project instructors will provide instruction to enable 150 chronically 
unemployed Indian adults to improve their basic skills by an average of 
50%. 
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TITLB IV> PART C 



"Adult Edttcatlon Progrmi^ 



Recipient t 



Nlsqually Indian Tribe 
Olyaiplat Washington 



Mount t 



$111,832 



Studenta Served t 205 (Adults) 

Indian Target Populatlon t Aduit Indians on the Nlsqually Indian Reservation 

near OlymplSy Washington. 

Su— ary of Heeds t 

• To provide adult education services to Indian adults who are 
Incarcerated^ detalnedy or Institutionalized; 

• to Increase the GED completion rate, success rate of postsecondary and 
vocational education referrals » success rate, of job referrals » and 
effectiveness of other support to this hlgh*rlsk group by providing 
tutorlngy counseling, and Instruction In adult basic education. 

ProRraa Coals t 

' # The project will provide tutoring for the GED to 72 adult Indians, 
resulting in a 75 percent pass rate; 

• the project will increase the functional literacy of 75 percent of the 
adults who have not attempted the GED but who have participated in at 
least four tutoring sessions and have completed WRAT pre/post-testing; 

• all adults who receive 60 hours or more of tutorx^g will establish 
educational development plans which include career objectives. 
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IHDIAH FELLOWSHIP MtCIPIBHTS 



Ktclplent t Jim Sharp 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Araa of Study t Business Administration (Graduate) 
University of Oklahoma 

Mr. Sharp is a member of the Creek tribe. He has been selected as a Lev Wentz 
Fellov for the Native American Program at the University of Oklahoma Health 
Sciences Center , where he is pursuing a master's in Public Health 
Administration. He attended Central State University and Oklahoma City 
Southwestern College and holds a bachelor's degree from the University of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Sharp is deeply concerned about the needs of the Native American 
cOBBunity, especially in the health care field. Participation in the Indian 
Fellowship Program has enabled him to achieve his educational goals and make a 
positive contribution to the betterment of his tribe. He hopes to serve as a 
role model for younger Indians and to provide leadership in the Indian 
coDiminity. 



Recipient ! Jon Raymond Kerstetter 

Rochester, Minnesota 

Area of Study t Medicine 

Mayo Medical School 

Mr. Kerstetter, a member of the Oneida tribe, is a third-year student at the 
Mayo Medical School. He received both a bachelor's in Business Education and 
a-master's in Human Resource Management from the University of Utah. 

Mr. Kerstetter has participated in two Association of Native American Medical 
Students Conferences which were sponsored in conjunction with the Association 
of American Indian Physicians* He is also a student member of the American 
Academy of Family Physicians* In 1985, Mr. Kerstetter was selected the 
Midwest Regional Coordinator for Recruitment and Retention for the Association 
of Native American Medical Students. 

He recognizes there is a critical shortage of Native American health care 
providers and states that participation in the Indian Fellowship Program will 
help "provide the basis for health care leadership and health care delivery 
for the entire Native American Community." 
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^•clptent i Barbara Starr Cornell 

Oklahoma City* Oklahoma 



Araa of Studr x Psychology 

Oklahoma State University 

Ms. Comelly a member of the Cherokee tribe* currently is completing her 
doctorate in clinical psychology. She received a bachelor of arts and a 
master's in education from Central State University in Edmond* Oklahoma, and a 
master's of science from Oklahoma State. She also attended the University of 
Central Arkansas and the University of Arkansas. 

Ms. Cornell is actively involved in community psychology. As part of a course 
practicum, she worked at a maximum security prison for dangerous juvenile 
offenders in vhich more than half of the residents were Native Americans. She 
feels that communities offer countless unt€tpped resources which could help 
these youth and their families. Ms. Cornell has completed more than 10,000 
hours of supervised clinical training at various counseling and treatment 
centers and given numerous presentations at conferences and workshops. Her 
goal is to become a licensed clinician and help direct a mental health clinic 
or a center specializing in the treatment of children. 



Recipient t Areda F. Jacobs 

Bolton, North Carolina 

Area of Study > Engineering 

University of North Carolina 

Ms. Jacobs, a member of the Vaccamaw Siouan Tribe of Indians, is entering her 
first year of undergraduate studies in engineering at the University of North 
Carolina. She participated in numerous clubs and organizations while in high 
school; her favorite activity was Indian dancing. She says her performance at 
pow-*wows and school banquets has reinforced pride in herself and in the Indian 
community. 

Ms. Jacobs is majoring in engineering because she believes she can bring the 
members of her community into the computer age through teaching and computer 
workshops . 
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Rtcl£ienti 



Danielle Huddles ton 
Lcvrencet Kansas 



Aree of Study i Law 

Stanford University 

Ms. Huddleston is a Bember of the Rosebud Sioux tribe. She received her 
undergraduate degree from Brigham Young University in American Studies and is 
currently a second-year lav student at Stanford University* 

In 1985> Ms. Huddleston worked with the legal staff of Los Alamos Natibnal 
Laboratory in New Mexico as a graduate research assietant. She has served as 
a tutor/counselor for the Upward Bound prograsit as a teaching assistant for 
American heritage classeSy and as executive vice president of the Indian 
Club. Her participation in various other civic activities has enhanced her 
interest in the study of law. She wants to obtain a law degree so that she 
can assist the Indian community on issues of tribal sovereignty » water rights » 
and economic development. 



Recipient ! Paulette Rae Running Wolf 

Bellinghamy Washington 

Area of Study i Education 

Western Washington University 

Ms. Running Wolf » a member of the Blackfeet tribe » was bom and raised on the 
Blackfeet reservation in Browningt Montana. She graduated from high school at 
16 and attended Eastern Washington State College. While at Eastern Washington 
she worked as recruiter for the Upward Bound Program and was selected as an 
exchange student to Guadalajarat Mexico. Ms. Running Wolf states that her 
experience in Mexico made her more acutely aware of the needs of her community. 

She was a meSbef of the first graduating class at Blackfeet Community College 
and later received her bachelor's degree in Social Sciences cum laude from the 
College of Great Falls. Her extensive community involvement includes working 
for the Mooksack Tribe's Talent Search Program and serving as a counselor with 
the White Buffalo Home. 

Ms. Running Wolf feels that her students can identify with her because ''she 
has traveled the same road on which they are taking their first steps." She 
views Indian youth as her people's hope for tomorrow; after graduationy she 
plans to continue working with them to help them achieve their goals. 
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leclplent i 



Gregory Wayne Jones 
New Karket, Alabama 



Araa of Study i Natural Resources 
Auburn University 

Kr. Jones i a aeoiber of the Echota Cherokee Tribe, was born and raised in the 
Tennessee Valley in Northern Alabama. Several generations in his family have 
been famers and he hopes to continue in this proud tradition. He has raised 
Holatein calves and helped his father to grow com, wheat, cotton, and 
soybeans. He is, able to operate heavy farm equipment. 

While in high school, Mr. Jones was a. member of the Future Farmers of America 
and served as the club's secretary during his junior year. As a senior, he 
was elected president of the National Honor Society.- He also participated in 
numerous sports activities. 

Mr. Jones is currently a sophomore pursuing a degree in Agricultural Science. 
He plans to return to his comaninity to farm and teach in the public school 
system. He believes that many of the children in the public schools in his 
crea are unaware of their Indian heritage. As a teacher and community leader, 
he feels he can help them develop an awareness of their ancestry. 
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Part VI 



GLOSSARY 

BIA • • • Bureau of Indian Affairs 

GED • General Equivalency Diploma 

lEP • • Office of Indian Education Programs » U.S. 

Department of Jucation 

JOM • • Johnson O^Halley Program^ liureau of Indian 

Affairs^ U«S« Department of the Interior 

LEA Local Educational Agency 

NACIE National Advisory Council on Indian 

Education 

NCAI National Congress of American Indians 

NIEA National Indian Education Association 

OIEP Office of Indian Education Programs » 

U.S. Department of the Interior 

P.L. 92-318 Public Lav 92-318 (Education Amendments of 1972- 

includes Title IV^ the Indian Education Act) 

P.L. 93-380 Education Amendments of 1974 

P.L. 93-638 Public Lav 93-638 (Indian Self -De termination 

and Education Act) 

P.L. 95-561 Public Lav 95-561 (Education Amendments of 1978) 

P.L. 96-88 Public Lav 96-88 (U.S. Department of Education 

Organization Act) 

P.L. 98-511 Public Lav 98-511 (Education Amendments of 1984) 

ED 506 FORM . . ^ . . .U.S. Department of Education Form 506 - 

Certification of Indian Eligibility 

DISCRETIONARY GRANT . . Grant Avarded on Competitive Basis 

FORMULA GRANT Grant Avarded on Per Student Formula Basis 

INDIAN American Indian or Alaska Native (See 

Mandate 8 of Council Activities) 

SYNDER ACT Public Lav 67-86/ (of 1921) 

TITLE IV See P.L. 92-318 
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aphmdii a 



title iv fiscal year 1986 fumdihg on a state-by-state basis 
" for parts a; a (non-lea)> and c amp ihdiam fellowships 

These five tablet thmr the ttate-byttate dittribution of funds awarded 
to Title IV grantees in Parts A , A--Non-LEA (Indian Controlled Schools ), 
B» C, and the Indian Fellowships for fiscal year 1986. These programs 
and fellowships are managed by^^the Indian Education Program within, the 
Office of Elementary and Secondary Education in the U. S. Department of 
Education. This data comes from Education Department records and 
represents actual expenditures. 

NACIE strongly urges that, in view of the documented success of the 
programs funded by P.L. 92*318, funding levels be raised or at least 
retained at the current amounts. 



A SUMMARY OF FEDERAL FUNDS APPROPRIATED BY THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES IN SUPPORT OF 
TITLE IV-THE INDIAN EDUCATION ACT OF 1972 

(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 



Fiscal Year 


Part A 


Part B 


Part C 


ADMIN. 


TOTAL 


1973 


$11,500 


$ 5,000 


$ 500 


$1,000 


$18,000 


1974 


25,000 


12,000 


3,000 


1,759 


41,759 


1975 


25,000 


12,000 


3,000 


2,000 


42,000 


1976 


35,000 


16,000 


4,000 


2,055 


57,055 


1977 


37,000 


14,080 


4,200 


1,932 


57,212 


1978 


38,830 


14,400 


4,410 


2,072 


59,732 


1979 


48,000 


15,500 


5,930 


2,305 


71.735 


1980 


52,000 


15,600 


5,830 


2,470 


75,900 


1981 


58,250 


14,500 


5,430 


3,500 


81,680 


1982 


54^960 


14,880 


5,213 


2,799 


77,852 


1983 


48,465 


12,600 


5,531 


2,589 


69,185 


1984 


50,900 


12,000 


3,000 


2,880 


68,780 


1985 


50,323 


11,760 


2,940 


2,381 


67,404 


1986* 


47,870 


11,301 


2,797 


2,219 


64,187 



* Indicates amount after 4«3% adjustment for Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit 
reduction act. 
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TABLE 1 



TITLE IV, PART A — LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES (LEA) 
STATE-BY-STATE DISTRIBUTION OF FY 1986 FUNDS 



State Nuaber of Grants Aaount 



ALABAMA 


11 


9 oOO|52h 


ALASKA 




7| jdO|25j 


ARIZONA 


65 


4 1 050 1 108 


ARKANSAS 


2 


d5|75d 


CALIFORNIA 


119 


3|23oi5o7 


COLORADO 


6 


196 1 832 


CONNECTICyr 


2 


20 1 080 


FLORIDA 


6 


78|410 


HAWAII 


1 


111 230 


IDAHO 


11 


175 1 687 


ILLINOIS 


2 


1 Y tee 

121 1 255 


INDIANA 


1 


11|722 


lOwA 




lAe AAA 

105 1 094 


KANSA3^ 


o 


181 1 643 


LOUISIANA 


o 


314 1 759 


MAINE 




A 1 A £ 

41 1 746 


%tfavkW a%n\ 

MARYLAND 


5 


143 1 880 


MASSACHUSETTS 


3 


04 C A9 

83|593 


MICHIGAN 


75 


1 OCA ,141 

1|854| 131 


MINNESOTA 


54 


1 £1 1 Off 

1|611|927 


NlSSISSIrrl 


% 

m 


8t 272 


MISSOURI 


1 


2|899 


MONTANA 


j5 


1 CO^ OA£ 

1|596|206 


NEBRASKA 


9 


256 1 977 


NEVADA 


13 


OOa *f£4 

330 1 763 


NEW JERSEY 


3 


£1 fic/. 
61 1 854 


NEW MEXICO 


28 


4 OCA AiA 

3|259t010 


NEW YORK 




AO A 1 /. 

952|914 


NORTH CAROLINA 


23 


1 CCA OA 

1|559|528 


NORTH DAKOTA 


23 


708,276 


OHIO 


2 


34,488 


OKLAHOMA 


317 


8,206,333 


OREGON 


24 


787,857 


RHODE ISLAND 


1 


33,879 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1 


7,707 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


37 


1,365,045 


TEXAS 


3 


61,459 


UTAH 


14 


443,721 


VERMONT 


1 


56,191 


VIRGINIA 


2 


15,883 


WASHINGTON 


77 


2,319,257 


WISCONSIN 


40 


1,016,741 


WYOMING 


6 


308*543 


TOTALS 


■ 1,U3 


$43,675,000 
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TABU 2 



TITLE IV, PART A — IlfDIAlf COMTKOLUD SCHOOLS (MOR-LEA) 
STATB-BT-STATB DISTRIBUTION OF FT 1986 FUHDS 



St«t« Ruabcr of Gr«ntt Aaount 



ALASKA 


1 


AKIZOHA 


2 


FLORIDA 


2 


IDAHO 


1 


KANSAS' 


1 


idCRIGAM 


1 


MimiBSOTA 


5 


MONTANA 


3 


NEW MEXICO 


2 


NORTH DAKOTA 


2 


OKLAHOMA 


3 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


7 


WASHINGTON 


2 


WISCONSIN 


1 


TOTALS 


33 



31,572 
261,653 
106,615 
107,047 

76,001 

86,533 
830,691 
359,724 
240,174 
400,825 
462,308 
969,762 
174,925 

87.170 



$ 4,195,000 
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TABLE 3 



TITLE IV, PART B — SPECIAL PROGRAMS yOR INDIAN STUDENTS 
STATE'BY-STATE DISTRIBUTION OF FY 1986 FUNDS 



Stat* Nuabtr of Grants Total Funds 











A 


AOS OAL 






X/U| X7J 






1AA 7^1 

XHW| /^X 






991 1AQ 

^^X 1 XU7 




t 

X 




If A C APimC VTTC 


A 
*» 


HOX 1 UJ/ 


nXvHX villi 


t 
X 


1AA n^s 

XHD 1 U J V 


MINNESOTA 


6 


865,577 


MISSISSIPPI 


2 


295,357 


MOMTAIIA 




578 728 


llEVia)A 


^ 1 


64,429 


HEW MEXICO 


5 


438,864 


MEW YORK 


4 


358,960 


NORTH PiOCOTA 


2 


196j 999 


OKLAHOMA 


7 


913,716 


PEMMSYLVAMIA 


1 


220,642 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2 


246,892 


UTAH 


2 


144,848 


VERMONT 


1 


16,875 


WASHINGTON 


9 


953,673 


WISCONSIN 


3 


318,481 


TOTALS 


71 


$ 7,757,797 



3,40 



TABLE 4 



TITLE IV, PART C — SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR INDIAN ADULTS 
STATE-BY-STATE DISTRIBUTION OF FY 1986 FUNDS 



State 



Nufflber of Grants 



Total Funds 



ARIZONA 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MONTANA 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NEVADA 

NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OKLAHOMA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
WASHINGTON 



2 
1 
3 



254,757 
62,599 
411,761 
254,404 
414,722 
205,349 
126,384 
141,791 
71,923 
116,169 
100,494 
46,743 
5 89.904 



TOTAL 



25 



$ 2,797,000 
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TABLE 5 



TITLE IV, PART B — INDIAN FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
STATE-BY-STATE DISTRIBUTION OF FY 1986 FUNDS 



State Number of Fellows Total Funds 



ALABAMA 


11 


$ 47,790 


ALASKA 


1 


6,670 


ARIZONA 


6 


47,546 


CALIFORNIA 


14 


118,547 


COLORADO 


5 


31,088 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


3 


42,327 


GEORGIA 


4 


32,416 


IDAHO 


1 


1,763 


ILLINOIS 


2 


23,267 


IOWA 


1 


1,631 


KANSAS 


3 


14,840 


M.\INE 


1 


4,120 


MASSACHUSETTS 


12 


160,787 


MICHIGAN 


4 


30,011 


MINNESOTA 


9 


75,938 


MISSOURI 


2 


29,913 


MONTANA 


5 


35,011 


NEBRASKA 


1 


12,925 


NEW MEXICO 


4 


28,238 


NEW YORK 


5 


45,384 


NORTH CAROLINA 


19 


56,186 


NORTH DAKOTA 


4 


34,164 


OHIO 


1 


1,000 


OKLAHOMA 


18 


92,877 


OREGON 


3 


21,399 


PENNSYLVANIA 


3 


42,739 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


2 


7,043 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1 


542 


TEXAS 


3 


14,479 


VIRGINIA 


1 


5,088 


WASHINGTON 


10 


47,684 


wiscoN'' :n 


3 


14,346 


TOTAL 


162 


$ 1,127,759 
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APPKHDIX B 



^niPAL liEPORTS TO THE U;S> C0HGRI8S AND ADMINISTRATION 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education 

At the end of each fiscal year, the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education subjaits an annual report to the U.S. Congress and the Administration 
(President of the United States, President of the Senate, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Secretary of Education). Past NACIE annual reports (A.R.) 
■ay be requested froa the ERIC systems 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
c/o Computer Microfilm Corporation 
3900 Wheeler Avenue 
Alexandria, VA 22304-5110 
800/227-3742 

When ordering documents, indicate ERIC Accession Number and number of 
pages. Documents are available on microfiche or paper. 

13th A.R, "The Indian Education Acts Past, Present and Future," 1987. 

12th A.R> "The Indian Education Act in the 1980s: Quest for Equity and 

Quality," 1986. 42 pp^ ERIC Accession No. ED 275 485. 
11th A.R. "Meeting the Challenges of Educational Change for Indian People," 

1985. 38 pp. ERIC Accession No. ED 264 990. 
10th A.R. "I^ian Education Acts Indian Students Have the Right to 

Excellence in Education," 1983. 42 pp. ERIC Accession No. ED 247 

071. 

9th A.R. "Indian Education Act: A Decade of Indian and Al&skan Native Pride 

and Increasing Strides Toward Educational Equity Through Parental 

Involvement," 1982. 114 pp. ERIC Accession No. ED 229 181. 
8th A.R. "Indian Education: America's Unpaid Debt," 1981. 133 pp. ERIC 

Accession No. ED 220 243. 
7th A.R. "Education for Indian Survival As A Peoples A Goal for the 19808," 

1980. 154 pp. ERIC Accession No. 202 617. 
6th A.R. "Indian Education is 'Sui Generis', Of Its Own Kind," 1979. 62 pp. 

ERIC Accession No. 182 077. 
5th A.R. "C/joTdination & Cooperation in Indian Education: An Energizing 

Phenomenon," 1978. 8,1 pp. ERIC Accession No. 162 776. 
4th A.R. "An Indian Parental Responsibility: The Obligation to Determine An 

Indian Educational Destiny," 1977. 75 pp. ERIC Accession No. ED 145 

978. 

3rd A.R. "Indian Education: The Right To Be Indian," 1976. 469 pp. ERIC 

Accession No. ED 127 084. 
2nd A.R. "Through Education: Self-Determination. A Bicentennial Goal for 

African Indians," 1975. 113 pp. ERIC Accession No. ED 137 438. 
1st A.R. "First Annual Report to the Congress of the United States from the 

National Advisory Council on Indian Education," 1974. Part I, 59 

pp. ERIC Accession No. ED 091 102; Part II, 516 pp. ERIC Accession 

No. ED 091 103. 

For more information on the ERIC/Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 
Schools, contact: Ms. Elaine Benally, Coordinator, American Indian Education, 
ERIC/CRESS, Box 3AP, New Mexico State University, Las Cruces, NM 88003-0042 
(505/646*2623). 
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MAP 



LOCATIONS AKO DATES OF NACIB FULL COUNCIL MEETINGS 




• « state in which meeting was held 



ERLC 



Mathlaftoci, OC, May 19-22, 1973 
Itothingtoii, DC^ utm* 16-21, 1973 
8mn PrAacioco, CA, July 2S-29, 1973 
Dmnwt, CO, AQ9tiit 23-24, 1973 
»illitt9i, NT, October 23-24, 1973 
Itothlttgtoci, DC, 9oymb%t 17-19, 1973 
Nftthiagtoo, DC, Fobmary 20-22, 1974 
Alboqn«rqiM, IM, March 30-31, 1974 
Haw Orlaaai, Ui, May 10-12, 1974 
Waaliiaftoo, DC, Juna 17-10, 1974 
Aoaierafa, AX, Jtay 10-21, 1974 
OklthoM aty, OK, Oct. 10-20, 1974 
OrUAdo, n, Oocaater 13-lS, 1974 
Daavar, CO, Nay 30-Jima 1, 197S 
SiMrck, ND, Jtaa 20-29, 197S 



197S 
1975 
1970 



siMarcx, ffv, aona 20-29, x 
Nochaater, ST, Aaouat 1-3, 
Oaattla, «A, Octobar 16-19, 
Xaao, inr,vjaaaary 16-10, 1976 
SilTar Opriof, NO, April 9-11, 1976 
ArliAftOtt, Vh, Nay 7-9, 1976 
Oraaa Bay, HZ, Joaa 17-20, 1976 
NaahlAftON, DC, AQfiiat 6-0, 1976 
Xalaifh, NC, faptaabar 17-19, 1976 
MaihiBftco, DC, Oct^r 27-29, 1976 
Tocaoa, AS, Janoary 27-29, 1977 
NaahiaftoQ, DC, Narch 4-6, 1977 A A 
Maahiaftoe, DC, Joly 0-10, 1977 



Dallaa, TX, faptafODar 17-19, 1977 
St. Paol, WN, Movaabar 4-6, 1977 
Maihiagtoo, DC, April 7-9, 1970 
Billitt9i, NT, Nay 19-21, 1970 
Naahiagtoo, DC, Augoat 24-26, 1979 
Oaavar, CO, Oaptaiibar, lS-17, 1970 
Tolaa, OK, Mow. 30-Doc. 2, 1970 
WaaliiiiQtOB, DC, Jaaoary 10-20, 1979 
Naahiagtoo, DC, April 19-22, 1979 
Baafor, Nl, Joly 16-10, 1979 
Oaavar, CO, Nor* 30-0«e« 2, 1979 
Ralaifh, NC, Narch 7-9, 1900 
BapiO City, 00, Nay 20-22, 1900 
DalUa, TX, Octobar 17-19, 1900 
Waahioftoo, DC, Jaaaary 9-11, 1901 
AAdiorafO, AX, Nay 1-3, 1901 
PortlaaO, OB, Octobar 9-11, 1901 
Naahvillo, TV, Jaaoasy 0-10, 1902 
Caii>ria90, NA, Apsil 17-19, 1902 
MaahiBftoB, DC^ Nay 9-11, 1903 
MaahlBftOB, DC, A«9«at 10-12, 1903 
Saa joao, CA, Octobar 21-24, 1903 
Bait teko City, OT, Mb. 29-Nar. 1, 
Baata 9a, BN, BaptaBter 29-27, 19B4 
Baattla, BR, Oaoaater 12-13, 19B4 
Pt. UodarOalo^ BL, Soft. 16*17^ 1906 
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